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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA CADWALLADER. 
(Continued from page 292.) 


“ Cedarville, 3mo., 1832.—On First-day after- 
noon we had a large meeting in a Baptist meet- 
ing house, Priscilla rose with fhis language, 
‘Behold mine elect, whom I have chosen—be- 
hold the body of Christ. But my friends, 
where is the body of Christ, seeing that out- 
ward body is nowno more?’ She then set | 
forth in a very plain manner, what the body of 
Christ was—that it was composed of living and 
sanctified members, who alone could constitute 
a church, that will reign triumphant in Heaven. 
She spoke one hour and a half and gave abun- 
dant evidence of being a gospel minister. 

_ “We were very kindly entertained that night 
in the village, and on Second-day had a plea- 
sant ride about four miles to Newport, dhaes 
we had a large meeting in a school house, and 
the word was preached with power. Priscilla 
commenced with the language of Paul, ‘One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is in all, over all and through all.’ 
Here she pointed to the great inconsistency of 
professing Christians contending one with an- 
other about opinions, seeing that we all profess 
to have the ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ 
All profess to have Christ for their Saviour— 
all are bound to the same eternity, and expect 
to he judged at the same tribunal, ‘ I find,’ 
she said, ‘as I travel up and down imihe land, 
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living members of the true church of Christ, 
among the various professors of Christianity. 
And although many of these might be assailed 
with deep trials, in their journey toward the 
promised land of rest, yet, as in the outward 
world, it was necessary there should be day and 
night, heat and cold, rain and sunshine, and 
the various vicissitudes that occur in the out- 
ward elements, that the earth might bring forth 
an abundance of fruit, so in the spiritual world, 
it is necessary to pass through trials and tribu- 
lations, that by undergoing a fiery trial of our 
faith with patience, we may be made the happy 
partakers of divine enjoyments, even while we 
remain in a probationary state of being. 

“The people in these parts are so unac- 
quainted with our manner of worship, that some 
are very unwilling to believe that our Friends 
speak from immediate impressions, but rather 
say that they have studied all these things and 
prepared them beforehand; and many of them 
look upon our manner of silent worship as a 
dead form. But it may be day will 
come, when He who has p teach his 
people himself, will unfold to the understand- 
ings of those who now believe not, the mys- 
teries of that kind of worship, which is not per- 
formed only in the mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, and bring them to understand the lan- 
guage addressed to the woman 0 ria, 
‘ The hour cometh and now ts, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father, in spirit 
‘al in truth.’ wee 
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“ Priscilla tells the people, she does not 
wish to proselyte them to any one society 
people; but her mission is to call them away 
from all sectarian prejudices and the tradi- 
tions of men, ‘to the word nigh in the heart 
and in the mouth,’ that they may no longer be 
scattered abroad as sheep withoxt a shepherd, 
on the barren mountains of an empty profession, 
where they are liable to be blown about, with 
every wind of doctrine, and the cunning crafti- 
ness of men, whereby they lay in wait to de- 
ceive. 

* Priscilla’s feelings of love and interest are 
not confined within the narrow limits of secta- 
rianism—but to her, all denominations of peo- 
ple are equally near and dear, for she is aware 
that a true follower of the Lamb must have 
that mark of discipleship, by which alone they 
can ever be designated, ‘Love one unto an- 

er.’ 

“We have had a large and deeply interesting 
meeting in a meeting house of the Seventh- 
day Baptists at Shiloh. I think it was the 
largest meeting we have had since we have 
been in New Jersey, except Salem Quarterly 
Meeting. These people who differ from many 
others in their form of worship appear to have 
the right thing at heart. Plain in their ap- 
pearance, mild and deliberate in their doings 
among men, their hearts appear prepared to 

“receive good, let it come from whom it may. 
Dear Priscilla was very much favored, her doc- 
trine descended as the dew; and like the early 
and latter rain was distilled upon the tender 
herb. But, what shall I say of her enlarge- 
ment in the house of prayer? How shall I 
describe the depth of that solemnity, that 
brought many into the fellowship of the Truth. 
Her service was as the beams of the morning 
to the weary traveller who has walked in un- 
trodden paths through mists of darkness, and 
now sees unfolded, through the light of Truth 
the pathway to the habitations pf tranquillity.” 

During this visit through New Jersey, Pris- 
cilla’s service was remarkable at several of the 
meetings which she attended. We give another 
circumstance as related to us, from the remem- 
brance of a late valued friend, who knew the 
parties most directly interested. 

“ After Priscilla had been engaged for some 
time in 1 communication, she somewhat 
abruptly Lfligbiec of her discourse, and 
pausing a few moments under an evident weight 
of painful exercise, she addressed a brother pres- 
ent, whom she described as holding a high posi- 
tion in the meeting, but yet was secretly in- 
dulging in a temptation, which if yielded to 
would cl@¥e the door of mercy to his soul. In 
earnest and solemn entreaty she endeavored to 


awaken him to a sense of his condition, and 
closed by.informing him that he had heretofore 
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received an unmistakable warning, but now 
this was the last, and she believed his end was 
near. 

“ As this message was delivered in a meetin 
where there were but few members, and all well 
acquainted, astonishment and doubts respecting 
its applicability were expressed at the close, by 
the various groups collected around the house, 
One aged Friend, who had always lived in the 
neighborhood, thoughtfully pondered a long 
time on the matter while riding home with his 
family, and then exclaimed, ‘“ Well, I do not be- 
lieve there is such a person in our meeting !” 

‘“‘But the word sent forth had accomplished 
that for which it was intended. The individual 
spoken to, confessed to his wife when the da 
was over; that he was the person addressed, 
having long been secretly indulging in the im- 
moderate use of intoxicating drink, which had 
deadened his moral perceptions, and at times so 
overwhelming had been its depressing effects as 
to occasion the desire to end his life - his own 
hands. 

“The ‘warning’ previously given was from a 
female Friend, who atthe same place had spoken 
similar language, and after describing the indi- 
vidual, had with much emotion expressed sur- 
prise that she should be led to speak thus 
among her family and her kindred. 

“This ‘warning’ was unheeded, but now 
another merciful visitation was offered and ac- 
cepted, though at the eleventh hour. Short was 
the remaining measure of his life, and he passed 
away from time, testifying to the saving power 
of the Word of the Lord, through his chosen 
instrument, which word had been spoken to his 
soul, ere it was too late to ask and to obtain for- 
giveness.”” 


After this visit through the southern and 
middle counties of New Jersey, our friend P. C. 
attended Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

An extract from the diary of our deceased 
friend, E. M. Davis, dated spring of 1832, will 
we think be in place here as being a written 
testimony to the religious discernment with 
which Priscilla was gifted. It refers to a time 
of deep trial in Elizabeth’s experience, wherein 
heavenly light seemed to be withdrawn, and 
she almost ready to believe she would not again 
know the revealings of Divine guidance. In 
this season of close proving our friend P. C. 
was made an instrument of help, and she was 


lifted out of the slough of despair. The extract ¥ 


from her diary is as follows. 

‘During all this period (of trial and tempta- 
tion,) I never divulged my state to mortal man, 
but would lie awake night after night bemoan- 
ing my egndition. When despair seemed to be 
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® atthe very door, our friend P. C. came to Phila- 


delphia to attend the Yearly Meeting and made 
her home with us. 

“She told me afterwards, that during the 
first and second days, her suffering on my ac- 
count was almost insupportable, but no door 
opened for relief, until Seventh-day evening, 
when, at her request, we retired together to her 
chamber; she then in a close and solemn man- 
ner disclosed her feelings concerning me. She 
told me she was only a messenger sent to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord, who would accom- 
plish His own work in his own time, if I were 
willing ‘to obey His will. She had much to 
say by way of caution and encouragement; not 
pointing out what I would have to do, but that 
which I had omitted, as being the cause of my 
present desolate state. I was then enabled to 
resign to my heavenly Father the government of 
“my poor tossed and weary heart, and received 
the assurance that He would be with me and prove 
‘strength in weakness, riches in poverty and a 
present help in the needful time.’” 


From Philadelphia, Priscilla wen#on to New 
York. Attended Yearly Meeting there and 
then proceeded to New England. The Friend 
who accompanied her a few months in this visit, 
furnishes the following account of some of her 
movements and services. 


“6mo. 3d, 1832.—During the week of the 
Yearly Meeting, Priscilla Cadwallader had an 
evening meeting appointed at Brooklyn. Many 
from New York attended. Priscilla’s way seemed 
closed ; after sitting some time in silence she re- 
vealed her feelings by simply expressing these 
few words: ‘The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets.’ ‘I feel my spirit in 
subjection.’ Other ministering Friends then 
addressed the assembly. On our returning 
from meeting, Priscilla said there had been 
nothing for her todo. She believed those she 
wished to see were not present, neither had 
they been generally invited. Upon inquiry this 
was found to be the case. She felt comfortable 
in having done what she could. 

‘‘ 5th.— We are now on the East river, bound 
to Nantucket, into which quarter P. C. appre- 
hended herself called of the Master. She had 
for some days been looking towards a general 
visit on Long Island, but this view entirely 
closed and the other opefied, and so increased, 
both in clearness and weight, as to call for im- 
mediate compliance. 

“ 7th.—An appointed meeting at New Bed- 
ford. Much valuable matter was communicated. 
An emphatic warning went forth to an indi- 
vidual present to delay no longer the work of 
repentance, lest the day of invitation should 
pass by, and he or she should not be gathered. 
Our friend was much favored. 


“14th.— Nantucket. After a a 

inted meeting, we attended their Monthly 

eeting to-day. The word of encouragement 
wetit forth to the little handful of Friends liv- 
ing here, and the was expressed that. 
there is a withdrawal from all outward 
pendencies afid @ desire to dwell near the prin- 
ciple of TBrath, sons will come from far and 
daughters from the ends of the earth, who by 
the powerful language of conduct will be in- 
strumental in calling the minds of the people 
away from all useless forms, and in opening to 


their view the beauty and simplicity of that : 


worship which is performed in spirit and in 
truth. 

“16th.—Met the colored inhabitants of the 
Island to whom Priscilla felt her mind drawn. 
It was a-season of instruction. 

“17th.—In the afternoon a large meeting... P. 
C. was abundantly qualified to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and refresh the thirsty soul. 
The truths of the gospel were clearly opened, 
and there was cause to Pelieve that the ground 
had been prepared by the great Husbandman, 
at whose command the seed of the kingdom was 
at that time sown. 

“The mind of this devoted handmaid seems 
peculiarly drawn to call the people home from 
the barren mountains of an empty profession. 
Great openness in the minds of those visi 

“7th mo. 3d.—Again at New Bedford. The 
meeting here was a season of deep exercise, 
though also a time of refreshment. P. felt 
called to testify that talents of a superior order 
had been bestowed upon some who were present, 
which had they been used in accordance with 
the design of Best Wisdom, would have made 
their possessors stars of the first magnitude in 
Truth’s galaxy ; but instead of being employed 
to the honor of the beneficent Giver, they are 
buried in an eager pursuit of the emoluments 
and pleasures of this world. 

“ Sth.— We left New England for New York 
city. Friends met us at the wharf with the in- 
formation that the cholera was prevailing there ; 
and as Priscilla had had no view of present re- 
ligious service in that city it was thought best 
not to land, but to proceed direct to Rahway. 

“ 8th.—Last evening we had a meeting in the 
court house at Perth Amboy. The room was 
full and the meeting solemn. This morning, 
First-day, sat with Friends of Rahway, and in 
the afternoon went to Woodbri attend an 
appointed meeting. A large @oncourse assem- 
bled at the Presbyterian meeting house. P.C. 
cited attention to the appearance of Christ in 
the heart.of man, where his appearance is too 





often disregarded; the mind being so filled 
with other guests, there is no room the re- 
ception of the heavenly Visitant, wiich, if en- 


tertained, would bring all into the purity of the 
Divine nature. a 
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*13th.—Plainfield. Friends usual meeting 
day ; general invitation had also been given to’ 
the neighbors. After a long silence, P. merely 

ressed, ‘When the poor seryant caniedo 

ing, he is not accountable for idleness. 

ly, when the servant was sent to water 

flock, being unable to remove the stone from 

the well’s mouth, there was no condemnation 

for the non-performance of the service ; so now 

there is something cast in my way which I am 

not able to remove, whereby the pure flowing of 
gospel communication is obstructed.’ 

(To be continued.) 


I think it is Coleridge who recommends to 
those who are suffering from extreme sorrow the 
study of a new language. But to a mind of deep 
feeling, diversion is not relief. If we fly from 
memory, we are pursued and overtaken like fu- 
gitivé slaves, and punished with redoubled tor- 
tures. The only sure remedy for grief is self- 
evolved. We must accept sorrow as a guest, not 
shun it as a foe, and, receiving itinto close com- 
panionship, let the mournful face haunt our 
daily paths, even though it shut out all friends 
and dim the light of earth and heaven. And 
when we have learned the lesson which it came 
to teach, the fearful phantom brightens into 
beauty, and reveals an “ angel unawares,” who 
gently leads us to heights of purer atmosphere 
and more extended vision, and strengthens us 


for the battle which demands unfaltering heart 
and hope.—Atlantic Monthly. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PIETY IN YOUTH. 


Thoughtfulness and a propriety of deport- 
ment make the young appear beautiful and love- 
ly. These characteristics are fruits of the right 
kind of training, and give evidence of respect 
for those parental precepts which flow from the 
pure inspirings of love, and which are often given 
forth to a beloved child, under a conviction that 
both parent and child are accountable to Him 
who gave life, for the right use of the many rich 
blessings that crown a brief existence here. 

Piety in youth is truly compared to the in- 
cense of Persia, and to perfumes of Arabian 
spices wafted by eastern gales. It is the essence 
of all that is lovely, and covers many deformi- 
ties. It leads into reverence for the Creator, 
respect for th® lowest of his children, and a close 
attention to constientious scruples, with a will- 

‘ingness to make great self-sacrifices rather than 
hurt the oil and the wine in any. 

Such are the precious effects of #hat piety 
that springs from an early dedicatio# of ‘all our 
powers togHim who gave them. The sweet 
§ pathy of the spirits of the young is most 
comforting to their seniors, whose wasting ener- 

gies need gerepert, as well as the consola- 
SF * 
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tions of the Holy Spirit, to bear them up. Dear- 
est Father—we ask for the children the riches 
of thy grace, that highest of all thy gifts. Take 
them by the hand, and lead them upward and 
onward ; redeem them from all that is trifling 
and vain, and make them wholly thine, that as 
in days of old “thousands were added to the 
church daily,” so there may be an ingathering in 
our day; and a subduing of every disposition 
that would “crucify the Son of afresh, and 
put him to open shame.” As there can be no 
advance but by individual faithfulness, may our 
members everywhere come home to the divine 
gift, and through its aid and assistance act out 
the precepts of the holy Jesus. Then indeed 
would our Society, though ever so small in num- 
bers, stand as a “ city set on an hill, that-could 
not be hid.” Not only would households be as 
Edens, but this all-pervading devotional feelin 
would be like dew resting upon many people, al 
of every age would feel its benign influence and 
harmonise together in returning thanksgiving 
and praise to him, “ who is God overall, blessed 
forever.” S. H. 


Seventh month, 1862. 


The following extracts from a private letter 
addressed by a Friend of Virginia to a corres- 
pondent in this city, have been furnished us, 
with permission to publish them. Eps. 


“Our immediate neighborhood has happily 
escaped the ravages of war, though we have 
experienced some loss of property, and much 
anxiety at times from the proximity of hostile 
forces. When we compare our lot with some 
others, we often have cause to acknowledge that 
we have been highly favored. I have lately 
travelled through Fairfax county on my way to 
Washington and Alexandria. There I witnessed 
the sad havoc of war ;—fields without inclosures, 
and many dilapidated houses without inhabi- 
tants. This is more particularly the case near 
Alexandria and Manasses. In Frederick, Jef- 
ferson, and Berkley counties, the alternate oc- 
cupancy of the country by the two contending 
armies has had the most disastrous effects. Many 
of our friends there have been obliged more 
than once to leave their homes and flee for their 
lives. I suppose they have generally returned 
now, but the once beautiful valley of the She- 
nandoah is still the e of war, and deformed 
by its ravages. Is not this state of things cal- 
culated to impress us with the horrors of war, 
and induce us to cherish the principles of peace 
as taught by our holy Redeemer? Although I 
look upon it in this light, I am not disposed to 
judge harshly of others, who, by their educa- 
tion, have been taught to believe it their duty 
to defend the Federal government by arms. It 
is a govertiment I have always loved and re- 
vered, as the best devised by human wisdom, 
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and its destruction would be a great calamity to 
our own country—perhaps to the human race. 
It was, however, in a perilous condition from 
the corrupting influence of slavery. The ele- 
ments of strife have long existed in our South- 
ern States, and have sprung in a great measure 
from the overbearing character imparted to the 
dominant race by slaveholding. The effect pro- 
duced by such an education has been well de- 
seribed by Jefferson. National sins are usually 
oe by national calamities, and our people, 
th North and South, have many sins to an- 
swer for.. May we then abide in patience under 
the chastening rod of the Most High, who 
knows what is best. As for us, who profess to 
be the followers of the Prince of Peace, our duty 
is to follow his example, and obey his precepts. 
I believe his reign will yet be established among 
men, and that one of the means he has chosen 
to promote it, is the consistent example of his 
true disciples, slowly but surely operating upon 
public sentiment throughout the world. How 
strikingly is the present condition of this nation 
described in the prophetic language of John 
Woolman: ‘I have seen in the light of the 
Lord, that the day is approaching when the man 
that is most wise in human policy shall be the 
greatest fool, and the arm that is mighty to sup- 
port injustice shall be broken to pieces. The 
enemies of righteousness shall make a terrible 
rattle, and shall mightily torment one another— 
for He that is omnipotent is rising up in judg- 
ment, and will plead the cause of the oppressed, 
and he commanded me to open the vision.’ 
“Some years ago, I was told by an elderly 
Friend that when he was a young man he at- 
tended Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and heard 
Jacob Lindley declare in his powerful voice,— 
‘From the place where I now stand to the ut- 
most confines of Georgia, blood touches blood, 
and cries to God for vengeance.’ It is now nearly 
forty years since I first employed my pen in 
Opposition to slavery, and every year has tended 
to strengthen my abhorrence of it, on account 
of the injury it inflicts, both upon the oppressed 
and the oppressor. The action of the Federal 
Congress in offering aid to States willing to 
emancipate their slaves, and in abolishing sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and the terri- 
tories, meets my eordial approbation. I trust 
Divine Providence will opgmethe way, to free, 
by rightful means, the whole of that suffering 
people. 
_ “While such momentous events are transpir- 
ing, I cannot abstain from reading newspapers 
to keep clear of excitement. I am well aware 
many devote too much time to such reading, 
but I do not feel required to withhold my atten- 
tion from the progress of events at a crisis like 
this, when the interests of my counf#y and of 
the world are at stake. It is difficult, however, 
to prevent our thoughts from being so much oc- 


cupied with these matters, as to interfere at 
times with the exercise of a devotional spirit; 


and I e desire that we may all be enasm. 
bled, shnougtt Die aid, to keep constantly imi | 7 


view the duties of a religious life, and to hold in 
due subordination all eoncerns that pertain 
to this transitory state.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM ONE OF OUR 
FRIENDS NOW TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 


London, 5th month, 1862. @ 

These English steamers are the embodiment 
of strength and completeness. The engines of 
this ship are capable of working to the capacity 
of 3000 horses, and yet they work smoothly 
even while the vessel is tossed by the sea. The 
chief engineer of our steamer (a burly Scoteh- 
man) was very polite in answering all our en- 
quiries, and in fact every one, from the captain 
to the lowest hand on the vessel, were as civil 
as could be desired. The orders are given bya 
little whistle—certain tunes meaning certain or- 
ders—there is no unnecessary noise or confu- 
sion, but strict and implicit obedience is re- 
quired. We had on board a large white cow, 
who was provided with her “state room” also. 
She is an old traveller, and the butcher told mey 
it was astonishing how she had adapted herself 
to the rolling of the ship, seeming to know by 
instinct, when to lean on the one side or the 
other. The cooking arrangements are so com- 
plete as to satisfy the most fastidious epicure. 

As we sailed up the Irish channel, we passed 
the high cliffs of the coast of Wales where the 
great slate quarries are located. Some of the 
owners of these live in princely style. One of 
them has a conservatory aan enough to drive a 
horse and carriage through, and it is said 
one marble sideboard in his house cost him 
$100,000. 

The ride from Liverpool to London interested 
us very much. The farms were in the highest 
state of cultivation,—the fields beautiful and 
green, hedged in with thorn hedges, and the 
slopes down to the rail-road track sodded with 

s. The roads are hard and clean, some 
looked as though they had been swept with a 
broom, and they are quite narrow, as the ground. 
is very valuable. the bridges oyer the rail 
road track are of stone, and elegant in architec- 
ture, and their approaches generally guarded 
by stone walls. Kvery thing looks massive, 
strong, and finished, 

In passitig through Birmingham we were 
much impressed with the manufacturing power 
of England, and in one locality itappéared like 
a vast workshop for the distance of about forty 
miles. 

In walking through one of the finest, streets 
of London we saw an iron fence, with a larg 


. 
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closed gate to prevent the passage of vehicles, 
and a man in livery to attend it. On inquiry, 
we were told the street was private property, 
and belonged to his “Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford.” It is one anda half miles in length, and 
several squares in width, and only private car- 
riages are allowed to pass through it. From 
this, some idea may be formed of the wealth of 
the English aristocracy, not very favorable to rail- 
ways or progress. 
e rode through Regent Park, which is in 
the heart of London. It is beautifully laid out, 
fand finished in the most complete manner. It 
contains the Zoological gardens, and has lakes, 
fountains, and beauty every where, and around 
it are the palaces of the aristocracy. 

We have visited the great international exhi- 
bition, but it is so very extensive that we have 

pyet been able to give it even a cursory view. 
It is filled with objects of great interest in every 
department, which in some future letter may be 
further noticed. We spent a day at Sydenham 
Crystal Palace, a most beautiful structure. It 
is impossible to describe the beauty, grace and 
symmetrical proportions of this vast edifice of 
glass and iron, as it looms up before you on an 
elevated piece of ground, surrounded by the 
most beautiful lawns, with terraces, fountains, 
flowers and fine old trees, summer houses, 
and pools of water. You can see the country 
for 20 miles round, and then in the interior there 
are collected such vast treasures from all parts 
of the globe, that you may almost fancy your- 
selves in the very spot from whence they came. 
Many of the objects are exact copies of the ori- 
ginal, for instance—in one part of the building, 
you see full sized Indians in their native cos- 
tume, surrounded by the objects peculiar to 
their country, and also different tribes of Afri- 
cans with their camels, and what is characteris- 
tic of their nation, and all in separate spaces, so 
as not to produce confusion of ideas. You see 
also the interior of some of the houses of the 
ruined city of Pompeii; you can walk through 
the rooms just as we saw them, full size and 
complete copies, with their painted walls, baths, 
fountains, and floors in mosaic. Then there 
stands an immense trunk of atree, brought from 
California. It is about 25 feet in diameter at 
the base, and was over 100 feet high. It was 
brought here in pieces, and put together in the 
building. 

We visited Hampton Court palace on one of 
our excursions. It was built by Cardinal Wol- 
sey in the reign of Henry viii. and was after- 
wards occupied by that monarch, and several of 
the other kings of England. Charles 1. was 
imprisoned there just before his execution, 
and it was a favorite residence of William 111. 
and Mary, and their suites of apartments, beds, 
&c., are left just as they occupied them. The 
spacious grounds are kept in beautiful order, 
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and are thrown open to the public. There are 
also groves of horse-chesnut trees planted by 
William 111. which are the mostsplendid I have 
ever seen. We have alsovisited Richmond park 
on the Thames, and the royal gardens of Kew, 
which contain conservatories of rare plants, and 
extensive grounds, lakes and fountains, all kept 
in fine taste and beauty. . 
In relation to the fraternal strife with which 
our country is now convulsed, there are, of 
course, various opinions. As we mix with the 
people, we hear many contemptuous remarks, 
and it requires care not to get into any contro- 
versy, which we have endeavored to avoid. It 
is indeed surprising that so much ignorance pre- 
vails among Englishmen on American affairs, 
and I amsorry to believe that many among them + 
sympathize with the South. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


I have been interested in the account of the 
Green street First-day School, recently published 
in the Intelligencer, and which appears to have 
been conducted with satisfaction for the past 
nine months. A similar school in Germantown, 
Pa., has been crowned with equal success; and 
one or twoinstances of attempts on a less extended 
scale have recently come to my knowledge. 

Without wishing to urge this method of in- 
struction upon any who are not prepared for it, 
I feel desirous to call the attention of the mem- 
bers of our Society, throughout the country, to 
this field of usefulness, which is open to all who 
have the necessary qualification to enter upon 
it. 

Every attempt of the kind should be the re- 
sult of a heartfelt interest in the welfare of the 
children, and if entered upon in simplicity, ~ 
and with a prayerful desire to be properly direct- 
ed in its prosecution, would be almost sure to re- 
sult to the mutual advantage of children and 
teachers. 

It is a mistake to suppose that theological 
studies are necessarily included in the course of 
instruction of a First-day School; the age and 
tastes of children unfit them for entering upon 
abstruse and controverted points, and so little 
are they on the look-out for these in their Scrip- 
ture and other | that the teacher, even of 
a mixed school, is Often quite surprised at the 
absence of the catalan stumbling blocks in 
the way of his inquiring and disingenuous pupils. 
The simple narratives of faith and obedience re- 
lated in Scripture, are calculated to awaken the 
highest instincts of the young—the sublime pre- 
cepts of our holy Pattern, to impress them with 
lessons of the purest morality—the accounts of 
the earliesthistory of our race, and of the customs 
of eastern countries in patriarchal ages, to 
answer the cravings of a natural and laudable 
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curiosity, and to improve and furnish the mind— 
while storing the memory with the beautiful 
language of the Psalms is adapted to foster feel- 
ings of veneration and praise toward the Creator 
and Sustainer of all. 

As a means of family discipline and improve- 
ment, this kind of instruction deserves more 
general attention among Friends. First-day 
afternoon is apt to be spent in unprofitable con- 
yersation, or in listless indifference toward the 
good purposes to which the day is designed to 
be devoted, while an interesting course of read- 
ing, recitation, and oral instruction, to which 
variety and interest can easily be imparted by a 
little effort on the part of intelligent parents and 
others engaging in the work, would attract the 
children together, to their manifest advantage, 
and to the encouragement of their parents and 
guardians. Of course this engagement, like every 
other that is profitable, is connected with labor 
and sacrifice. Always to be able to make the 
school interesting, will require much thought, 
some study, and, perhaps, a small outlay for 
means of instruction and illustration; it also ab- 
sorbs some little time from that usually given to 
rest and recreation, but the important results 
secured, the information imparted, the social 
advantages gained by systematically commingling 
with the children, and above all, the interest 
created in their minds in the deeply interesting 
and important subjects presented on these oc- 
casions, will, I believe, repay the outlay an hun- 
dred fold. A Fatuer. 


——_ -~<6e—- —____—_— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Several Friend’s in this city recently for- 
warded to Washington a few dollars worth of 
cards, and primary school books intended to be 
used in the schools, which have been recently 
established in the District of Columbia for adulé 
colored people. Some of these have been con- 
ducted by individual effort, while others are un- 
der the auspices of the “ National Freedman’s 
Association.” 

The progress of the pupils is represented as 
satisfactory, and I have recently read a letter 
from a laborer in the cause in Washington, from 
which the following is an extract. Pp. 


“The late municipal election in Washington 


was a great triumph to the cause of freedom. 


It was as if the day of redeyggaiiaito the colored 
race of this city has come. 


One of the candidates for the Mayoralty was 
known to be opposed to schools forcolored chil- 
dren, while the other was known to be favorable 
to extending the blessings of education and im- 
provement to all classes without distinction. 

The Mayor and Aldermen who have recently 


been inaugurated, will, it is believed, ip due 


time, proceed to open free schools ft lored 
children. 


The first idea which suggested these evening 
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schools for colored persons was to bring forward 
the ‘ Contrabands,” many of whom, having been 
deserted by their masters, had fied to this city. 
Soon after came the emancipation of the three 
thousand slaves of the District of Columbia. We 
then thought we would take in all colored adult 
persons who had lost the opportunity when 
young, of learning to read and write. 

Iam amember of the Freedman’s Associa- 
tion, and have opened a school in that part of 
the city where the colored people receive the 
least attention, and may be regarded as the low- 
est classof our population. The effort has been, 
and still is, to induce these to take a book into 
their hands and allow some one to sit down be- 
side them, and teach them the alphabet, and 
toread. I-have a room well lighted, and well 
ventilated, and an average of sixty scholars ev~ 
ery evening. Many of them pay one cent each » 
for the coal oil and lamps, which are required 
Twice a week, we meet one hour in the after- 
noon for the accommodation of elderly persons. 
Some of the pupils bring flowers to make the 
room ornamental. We have the walls hung 
with pictures. 

When your donation arrived, I placed primers 
in the hands of 25 of the pupils and 25 of the 
spelling books in the hands of as many more. 
To-morrow we shall suspend the picture cards 
on the walls and posts of our hall, where they 
will be taken down by the adult pupils who are 
beginning to read. So thatin my destitution of 
teachers, I can make the cards and the pictures 
teachers. Many of these persons will soon learn 
to appreciate the value of books and instruction, 
and will feel that it is money well laid out to 
buy a book. Our object is to raise the ignorant 
and vicious, as well as those of intelligence and 
moral worth, and to make them appreciate the 
great boon of emancipation. We are endeavor- 
ing to impress all, and especially those who were 
slaves, that it is criminal to neglect their edu- 
cational advantages. 

There are at this time about 700 “ Contra- 
bands” in Washington. 

The government provides the destitute with 
food and lodgings, and it is the object of our 
Freedman’s Association to teach them to read 
and write, and get them into a way of self-reli- 
ance and self-support.” 


—_—_—— ee 


“ A stone that is fit for the wall is not left in 
the way.” How manful a lesson is contained in 
this Persian proverb. It seems made for them 
who appear for a while to be overlooked, neglect- 
ed, passed by; who perceive in themselves ca- 
pacities which as yet no one else has recognised, 
or cared to turn to account. Be fit for the wall ; 
square, polish, prepare thyself for it; do not 
limit thyself to the bare acquisition of such 
knowledge as is absolutely necessary for thy 
present position ; but rather learn languages, ac- 
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quire useful information, cherish whatever apti- 
tudes thon findest in thyself; and it is certain 
thy turn will come. Thou wilt not be left in the 
way ; sooner or later the builders.wilbbe glad of 
thee ; the wall will need thee to fill up a place 
in it, quite as much as thou needest a place to 
occupy in the wall. For the amount of real ea- 
pacity in the world is so small, that places want 
persons to fill them quite as really as persons 
want to fill places ; although they may not be 
always as much aware of their want.— 7'rench on 
the Lessons in Proverbs. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 26, 1862. 


Tm he season of travel has now fairly set in, and 


not a few of our friends in the city have either 
removed with their families to therural districts 
for recreation, or have started upon tours of cu- 
riosity, or in pursuit of health, in our own or in 
foreign countries. The farmers have in the 
meanwhile been gathering in the fruits of their 
toil, which by the blessing of Providence are 
abundant, and are in turn seeking that change 
» of occupation and of scene which adds so largely 
to the sum of human enjoyment. Few of us are 
free from the love of change which is so strongly 





developed in our children, and though there is | 


danger of indulging a too restless disposition, 
there are, on the other hand, advantages to be 
gained by breaking up the monotony of ordinary 
pursuits, which make these annual excursions 
highly advantageous. - By mingling with fresh 
spirits, which may be either kindred to their own, 
or so different in tastes and habits of thought as 
to awaken interest by their diversity, those fond 
of society may find a source of enjoyment, the 
pursuit of which will lead them perhaps into 
the more frequented resorts of travel. To the 
lover of nature the chief sources of attraction 
may be in the secluded mountain passes, by the 
roaring cataract or on the quiet lake-side, where 
‘* Earth and her waters and the depth of air,” 
all breathe the language of beauty and sublimity 
to the soul which is awakened to its appreciation. 
The sea shore furnishes an unlimited fund of 
enjoyment, with a corresponding renewal of phy- 
sical strength to those who seck it under favora- 

le cireumstances; there is, perhaps, no better 
type of permanency coupled with variety than is 
furnished by the ever recurring ebb and flow of 
" ocean, uninterrupted for centuries, while its ever- 
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changing surface as affected by the constant 
shifting of the winds, now lashing it as with 
tempest fury, and anon lulling its surface intog 
calm. 

We rejoice in the belief that many who toil 
in their routine of business throughout almost 
the entire year, may experience in this summer 
jaunting season a wholesome variety, lending new 
energy to their future exertions, and renewing 
their moral and spiritual natures, by pure and 
rational enjoyments fitted to lighten the bun 
den which all must feel to press somewhat heavi- 
ly, at times, through the journey of life. 


Diszp, on the 16th inst., Caartes Martin, youngest 
son of James and Mary W. Martin. 


,on Second-day the 21st inst., Racue E. Dee 
con, wife of Edmund Deacon, and daughter of George 
Peterson. 


——, On the 20th ult. at Fair Hill, Montgomery 
County, Maryland, of scarlet fever, Margaret Exgar, 
daughter of Richard S. and Mary Willis Kirk, aged 
nearly six years. 


—, On the 24th of the same month and of the 
same disease, Marion, youngest child of Richard & 
and Mary W. Kirk, aged two and a half years. 


— tO 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TELESCOPIC REVELATIONS AND ANOMALIES, 
BY CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 
(Concluded from page 286.) 


If the moon at the zenith was brought dows 
to the verge of the atmosphere, and diminished 
in size, so as there to appear no larger than it 
does to the natural eye, where it now is, then 
with the use of the telescope (carrying a power 
say of 200 times) it would appear no larger or 
more distinct than it now does, though the moon 
would then be brought, by the ordinary calet 
lations, within one quarter of a mile to the nat 
ural eye, and the sun (similarly situated) by 
the same computation, within the same distance 
—that is as only one quarter of a mile distant— 
to the unaided vision, which would then, as now, 
be seen through a veil of atmosphere of 50 miles 
contracted into one quarter of a mile, or with 
the telescope as through the obscurities of our 
atmosphere, purities and disturbances 
are magnified old. Hence we should see 
these objects as we now do, and if so, then the 
ethereal spaces beyond our atmosphere are a8 
oe in impairing brilliancy, no rays being 
ost. 

If we wish to know the size which any object, 
seen through the telescope, really appears to 
the upaided eye, we have but to keep both eyes 
open fagmile one surveys the object through the 
telescope, the other will duplicate the image 
upon any external object, as a house, fence, tree 
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at any distance, so that we can compare and 
measure the size of the image, as there depicted, 
by any observed marks on those objects. Prac- 
tically, if we view a cusp or circular valley in 
the moon, say 20 miles in diameter, with a 

er of 1000 times, that valley will occupy 
about the one hundredth part of the diameter of 
the moon, which would appear, when thus mag- 
nified, as if a complete model of the objects em- 
braced nine feet in diameter, and placed at a 
distance of one hundred feet, which will then 
enable us to see with the unaided eye the ob- 
jects in all their details, precisely as we do 
through the telescope when magnified by that 
high power. Hence any mountains surround- 
ingthat valley, if they were five miles high, 
would appear on the model as 27 inches high : 
or one inch square on the model (one hundred 
feet from the unaided eye) would represent 978 
feet square in the moon, which is the smallest 
sized object whose form we can detect with a 
power of 1000 times, as practically tested by 
several observers having good sight. 

Of course it would be a fallacy to say that we 

thus view objects in the moon as if they were 
only one hundred feet from us, which would, 
even in appearance, be nearer our dwellings 
than we would wish to see a mountain covered 
with snow to its base; but that we simply view 
avery miniature image of the objects, as above 
stated. 
- Inusing the same telescope, distinctness can- 
not be increased with the addition of power, 
while the power may be increased to an almost 
indefinite extent ; but always at the expense of 
light from the objects; any diminution of which 
serves to vail their distinctness—and yet we 
frequently gain more knowledge by the use of 
increased power, (within certain limits, as yet 
not well defined) because by magnifying the ob- 
ject we separate the rays from its parts, and are 
thereby the better enabled to define (even 
though obscurely) its form, in detail, or as a 
whole. 

As magnifying power equally increases at- 
mospheric impurities and disturbances (the 
-atter principally scintillations from heat) equal- 
— the size of the objects viewed, hence in- 

istinctness is found in practice to increase with 
the addition of power, as well for celestial as 
terrestrial objects; ther increase the 
power most advantageous! t also increase 
the light by employing a larger artificial eye or 
object glass, to enable us to separate, by spread- 
ing over a larger surface the rays of light which 
emanate from every individual object, which 
are too minute for the natural eye, or a smaller 
object glass, to distinguish as separate rays. 

If distance and size of objects along deter- 
mine their distinctness, then those e sun 
would have to be about 400 times latger than 


similar sized objects in the moon, to be equally 
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visible from the earth; while those of Jupiter 
must be 2000 times larger, and Saturn nearly 
4000 times—which I think is drawing too co- 
piously upom the imagination, to suppose that 
any object#iatsuch immensely increasing dis- 
tances would be equally visible to the unaided 
eye, when those distances are to be simply divided 
by 200, (the power of the inal 
which would render them equally visible to the 
unaided eye ; that is, the moon at 1200 miles, 
the sun at 475,000 miles, Jupiter 2,400,000 
miles and Saturn about 4,500,000 miles; where- 
as the supposition that the ethereal spaces trans« 
mit the rays of light wholly unimpaired, will 
alone account for the marvellous distinctness 
through such immense differences in the depths 
of space, with no appreciable difference in dis- 
tinctness, except what arises from penet 
another atmosphere, which does not apply & 
the rings of Saturn, or the exterior cloud sur. 
faces of the planets of Jupiter and Saturn. If 
these premises are admitted, then we must no 
longer compare telescopic revelations by the 
usual formula, which gives such supposed, and 
I may add fabulous, powers to the natural or 
unaided eye. 

I believe it is now rationally conceded by 
astronomers, as reasonably shown by calculation, 
that as a consequence of the moon’s rotation 
around qur globe, always presenting but one 
side to the earth, must necessarily, by thateon- 
stant attraction, have produced in process of 
formation from a molten mass into a cool hard 
crust or surface, an elongation or drawing out 
of the side towards the earth, far above that 
centre or equator which would have resulted 
from that of a true globe, had the moon in its 
orbit around the earth alternately presented all 
sides to us, thus obviating the partial effects of 
a constant attraction only upon one side. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose a great elonga- 
tion to have taken place towards our earth, and 
it has been estimated that mechanical forces, so 
operating throughout its formation, have pro- 
duced an elongation or elevation of the general 
surface this side of the moon, to equal fully 
thirty miles. The natural effects of this con- 
stant attraction of the earth, on one side of 
the moon, besides that of elongation, was to rap- 
idly cool the surface into a solid crust, from the 
effects of the high, cold region into which it is 
drawn ; but also by the continued attraction of 
the earth upon its movable molten mass with- 
in, to concentrate and intensify all its voleanic 
action, also on this side; thus satisfactorily ac- 
counting for the violently disrupted surface ex- 
hibited to every telescopic lunar observer. 
Another obvious effect of the elongation is, that 
the surface, on this side, being raised far above 
its centrally enveloping atmosphere, into an in- 
tensely cold region, and therefore all the moist- 
ure, originally contained in that atmosphere, 
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must have been congealed in the form of ice 
and snow (principally the latter) upon its sur- 
face. Doubtless the snow, in local places, was 
melted by volcanic action, and again ed 
in the high regions in the form of ice. Now I 
think it must be very apparent to every candid 
observer, that its brilliant white surface fully 
transfers this theory into an existing fact, as the 
only rational way to account for the generally 
dead and drear snow-white surface of this side 
of the moon. Another effect is that of the soft, 
mild light which we receive from the moon, 
and as a necessary consequence of the sun’s rays 
being reflected to us from a general snowy sur- 
face, which is remarkably diffusive ; while the 
peculiarly brilliant lines and spots, as exhibited 
through the telescope, are due to the favorable 
of reflection, as well as in places, over 
@ surfaces, to reflections from smooth mirror- 
like ice, giving a dazzling glare, when the angle 
of reflection is favorable, and when not, to that 
peculiarly dark appearance which such places, 
at such times, assume in contrast to the soft dif- 
fusive rays from the general surface of snow. 
As this side of the moon is raised above its at- 
mosphere, its surface can never be concealed by 
lunar clouds, as its mountains and vales, tel- 
escopically observed, always attest. The at- 
. mosphere, which doubtless envelopes the further 
half of the moon, slightly reaching the border 
visible to us, in its oscillations, produces the 
occasional deflections of occulted stars, as seen 
by some observers. 

The snow-clad surface of this side of the 
moon, and its being devoid of an atmosphere, 
must forever render it unfit for the habitation 
of animal or vegetable life, requiring atmos- 
phere, heat and moisture, like those of our 
earth. Therefore this side of the moon is of 
an extreme character, as regards cold, and on an 
extended scale with that of our high polar 
climes. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
further side of the moon possesses a climate 
adapted to the development of both animal and 
vegetable life, and doubtless, in God’s provi- 
dence, is as numerously populated, as area and 
other circumstances permit, and adequately 
adapted to a high state of animal enjoyment, as 
must be His benevolent purpose wherever He 
has designed habitations, fitted to the peculiar 
alternate prolongation of day and night into 14 
of our days (of 24 hours) each. 

Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Cool off very slowly after all forms of exer- 
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window; at all events keep in motion in such g 
way as to allow the perspiration, or any extra 


warmth, to disappear very gradually indeed. — 


Dr. Hall. 





From the Massachusetts Teacher. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF NATURAL Bis- 
TORY AS A BRANCH OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

(Continued from page 285.) 

It were almost useless to add, that an ac 
quaintance with plants at large, is the best pre- 
paration for the farmer to improve upon hig 
agricultural pursuits, to introduce in his fields 


new varieties of the seeds, of grasses, of vege 
tables-of all kinds; to stock his nursery with | 
new varieties of fruits, and adorn his garden 
with new kinds of ornamental flowers. For my _ 


own 


part, I should consider myself highly 


warded, should it be found after half a century 


that a number of intelligent men have been 
benefited through life by the knowledge they 
had acquired in Natural History, in conse- 
quence of these suggestions to introduce this 


study throughout our schools as a fundamental | 


branch of elementary education. 

But this is not yet the end of the topics which 
can be usefully introduced as an elementary 
branch of instruction. 
has its treasures worth knowing, and even set 


ting aside the strong inducements there are for _ 


our improvement in practical life, and in com- 
forts of every kind, in taking advantage of the 
large amount of wealth, of the inexhaustible re- 


sources buried under the surface of our globe | 


in the form of mineral coal, of various metals, 
of precious stones, if we consider only the rough 
materials of which solid parts of our earth are 
built up, I ask, should not every intelligent in- 
habitant of this globe know what are the rocks 
which form our mountains, what is the foun- 
dation of our lands, what are various ma 
terials which constitute the soil upon which 
we live? The knowledge of these things is so 


jeasily acquired, that children might be made 


familiar with these objects as early as they are 
with the AB C. AndI have no doubt they 
would be as willing to receive that sort of in 
struction. But here, again, I foresee an objee- 
tion which might appear insuperable: “ Can 
we expect,” iq be asked, “that all our 
teachers should Geologists? That they 
should all be Mineralogists? That they should 
all be ready to explain the true structure of our 
globe?” No such thing is expected in this 


cise; the neglect of this lights up the fires of! plan of instruction, but simply a desire among 


three-fourths of all the diseases which afflict 
humanity. Cool off more slowly by putting on 


more clothing than while exercising, instead of 


laying aside some, even a hat or a bonnet; go 


to a closed room rather than sit or stand out of 


doors; sit by a good fire rather than an open 











them to learn something about these matters, 
while communicating the next day what they 
have Every stone- 





























The Mineral Kingdom } 






















































































= the day before. " 

cutter Mii@ws what stones he works ; and a frag- 
ment, broken from his load, while he is driving 
his wagon along the street, with some occa- 
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sional questions about the use of such stones, 
will be a sufficient preparation for a teacher to 
lay before his class such a ment, and re- 

what he has learned himself an hour before 

acommon workman. He will be able to 
express in words, the differences he notices be- 
tween granite and slate ; between limestone and 
sandstone ; between pudding-stone and clay. 
He will find that some of these rocks form 
layers, while others occur in large masses ; that 
some consist of a uniform paste, while others 
are composed of heterogeneous ingredients ; 
that these heterogeneous ingredients are regu- 
larly crystallized in the granite, but are rolled- 
up particles, cemented together in sandstone 
and pudding-stone ; and will thus soon prepare 
to work up for himself a natural classification of 
rocks, as valuable as the methodical arrange- 
ments which we find in mest of our books. He 
will, perhaps, occasionally pick up some fossil 
found between these layers, an impression of a 
plant, some shells; by chance, a bone, or some 
other thing, which he will not be able to re- 
cognize, but which he may just as well show as 
a curiosity, until he himself learns more about 
it, and until he find opportunity to notice the 
subject again with improved information. He 
may even go so far as to call attention to the 
arrangement of these rocks of Nature, if he 
happens to have in his vicinity large quarries 
where rocks of different kinds are brought into 
connection, in order to show how massive rocks 
have displaced, upheaved, and contorted those, 
which, from their structure, and their position, 
may be supposed to have been deposited in hori- 
zontal layers, and so on. 

But eyen should this not be attained, how 
much of interesting detail may be introduced 
respecting the different minerals, their regular 
crystallization, their mathematical forms, their 
angles, edges, surfaces, their weight ; contrast- 
ing the metals with earthy minerals, showing 
their peculiar colors, their taste, &c., or con- 
trasting, for instance, erystals of salt, of alum, 
with those of quartz, and so on. 

Again, taking a wider range, how easily he 
may show that these substances change their 
appearance under different circumstances ; 
how some, which are hard and solid at the 
usual temperature, may be melted if great heat 
be ae to them, as metals ; or volatilized, as 
sulphur; how others may Wiseitie hard and 
solid under the influence of intense cold, which 
are liquid under ordinary circumstances, such 
a8 quicksilver, or water, which crystallizes into 
lee; how again water may be changed by heat 
into steam ; and thus he may introduce those 
differences which we notice between the solid, 
and liquid, and air-like substances which form 
the mass of our globe, or surround i an 
Ocean, or envelop it as an atmosphere thes 
speaking of the phenomena occurring in the 
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water, notice the subject of tides, of currents, 
of rivers, of clouds, the formation of rain and 
snow, of storms, winds, tornadoes, indeed the 
whole range of Meteorology in connection with 
the constitution of ouratmosphere the crust and 
ofourearth. It will easily be seen how upon such 
a foundation still further instruction in natural 
philosophy can be acquired and carried, almost 
without end, into the special phenomena to 
which heat, electricity, light, &c., give rise in 
this world. 

It does not matter in what order these sub- 
jects are introduced. It will depend upon the 
previous knowledge of the teacher, whether he 
finds it easier to begin with the Natural History 
of Animals and Plants, or with that of the Min- 
erals,—whether Chemistry or Natural Philoso- 
phy be more familiar to him than Meteorology 
or Geology, or even whether he fancies one of 
the subjects more than the others; but an in- * 
telligent teacher should aim at introducing, 
early, all the subjects in succession within cer- 
tain limits, in order that the minds of children 
may early be impressed with the great diversit 
of things which exist in the world, and whic 
man is capable of knowing and understanding. 
Collections should be made to illustrate these 
subjects as extensively as the means and oppor- 
tunities will allow, and if possible no chance of 
getting information from a good source should be 
lost. There is no saying what would be thec 
in the welfare of a nation, if all citizens were to 
partake of such an extensive elementary in- 
struction, how much more rapid improvements 
in useful arts might be made, and how impor- 
tant discoveries would follow in the purer 
sphere of science. Our school system is yet 
untrammelled by routine, unprejudiced by 
habits. Let the committees under whose 
charge the schools are left, consider maturely 
how beneficial such a change in the system 
of education would be, and let America give, 
in this respect, an example to the world at 
large. 

It were expecting more than can be realized, 
to imagine that such a change can be introduced 
throughout the country immediately; for, 
though I advise every one to look to Nature 
for information rather than to books, I will not 
deny their value, on the contrary, I know how 
useful good books are. But as our works on 
Natural History have been generally written 
with a view of advancing science rather of 
teaching the coming generations what has been 
known before, I am perfectly conscious of the 
great deficiency of our supply in this respect. 
But when elementary works upon Natural His- 
tory shall be as numerous as the spelling-books, 
the readers, grammars, and dictionaries prepared 
for the use of elementary schools, then I hope 
there will be no objection to the universal adop- 
tion of this system. The first thing which is 
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wanted is a picture book with well selected ex- 
amples of Animals, Plants and Minerals, illus- 
trating all the divisions of the three Kingdoms 
in correct outline ; cheap, to be accessible to 
every one ; correct, to impart sound and precise 
information, and not too extensive, to answer 
the purpose of the most elementary instruction. 

I cannot conclude these remarks upon the 
—a_ of the study of Natural History as 
a branch of elementary education, and the 
simplest methods of introducing it as soon as 
— into our schools, without adding some 

urther considerations upon the moral influence 
of the study of Nature upon men in general. 
The most extensive knowledge of natural 
phenomena would, after all, be of little use to 
mankind, had not these studies an important in- 
fluence upon the moral education of man,—an 
.influence, which shall presently be felt through- 
Out the civilized world, though it is scarcely 
perceived now, even by those who devote them- 
selves specially to this study. I-refer to the 
candor with which a sincere student of Nature 
is gradually imbued. There is hardly another 
study into which it is not possible for man to 
introduce more or less of his own prejudice and 
partiality. The politician may take a particular 
view upon almost any subject, and with talent 
carry out his argument with great success. 
The mental or moral philosopher may put a 
construction of his own upon mental phqnomena, 
ges may pass before his doctrines will be 
questioned and opposed on grounds sufficiently 
strong to shake his system. Not so with the 
study of natural phenomena. There they are 
before us, presenting themselves daily to our 
observation, unchangeable, inaccessible to our 
will and constructions ; teaching us that in the 
hard struggle for a knowledge of Nature, we 
have to submit to her; that she is always right, 
and that we have always to take her teaching, 
instead of impressing upon her our views. And 
who ever has learned this great lesson will be 
ready to receive other lessons from the great 
Architect of the Universe, with the same hu- 
mility and simplicity with which he has been 
accustomed to submit in the case of scientific 
investigation. It is true enough, that Na- 
turalists constantly run away with facts, and 
construct their own systems upon them. But 
it is none the less true, that we may now see 
through such arbitrary systems, perceive, and 
must aim at depicting natural phenomena as 
they are, and not at carrying out this or that 
system. As soon as this study is understood in 
this spirit, its importance for moral philosophy 
cannot be overlooked. All the philosophical 
systems of cosmogony, all the mere speculative 
views respecting human nature for which a 
material foundation can be substituted from 
Nature, must be at once given up, as far as they 
do not agree with this. 
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Tt would lead too far to hint at all the ya: 
ous points upon which the study of Nature wil 
interfere with the views advanced by me 











































































































































philosophers. Let it only be understood thagy pe 
the study of the intellectual phenomena caning § ssture. 
longer be pursued without reference to physk § of Nate 
ological studies, and without comparison with J ssimals 
similar physiological phenomena in the whole tions by 
series of animals. There is so intimate a com those ¥ 
nection between the intellectual and physical compar 
phenomena occurring in man, or the corresponds last at 
ing phenomena in other parts of the animal kin the plai 
dom, that it is not enough to have studied the eget. 
intellectual nature of man with reference to hig 

own physical structure, but this comp al i 
must be traced with reference to other beil é 
throughout the Animal Kingdom. The men ve! 
assumption that to the human race alone bel tier : 
certain intellectual privileges over animaligl% gonow 
that reason and conscience are privileges j An 
culiar to man, by which he is distinguished from But soo 
animals, does not settle these difficult questions ae 
and I foresee how, for centuries to come, COmR Sar on 
parative anatomy and phyisology are to be tax Y 
for a solution of this problem, which will be aaa 1 
urged, from naturalists alone, as strenuously & geekin, 
if philosophy deserved no blame for keepi In 
aloof from physiology, and as if naturalists adj Butw! 
at once to step out of the line of investigati The he 
which are now in progress, to wait upon thie) et 
philosophers and supply their deficiencies) . 
This much, however, is understood already, that) y... 
men and animals form a natural whole ; th @ pox, 
they are linked together by a common plan T 
organization ; that they emanate from one ¢0 Yes, it 
mon source, and must be considered as the ak 
manifold manifestation in time and reality of far 
the thoughtsof God, to last under His provid 

ing care as a considered work of His, for 

long time as it shall please His wisdom to pre 

serve it. } 

In this intimate union which has been 2900 Hh noes 
tained to exist between all animals, we perceiv® #15 cp 
such a similarity of structure, such a uniform & 1 ¢1 
ity of plan among the most diversified types @ And: 
that we cannot avoid believing that the prince” ae 
ples which regulate the existence of the one” a 
regulate also that of the others, and that we are § Isit 
led gradually but irresistibly to assume such #” a 
view as Nature teaches us most forcibly. The § wa, 
differences between the different types would § Ana 
be rather différelides in degree than the nature, | § Fall 


and perhaps would exemplify again in On@ § gay, 
sphere, what we already notice in human 6% § Tob 
istence itself, where different individuals show § Tec 
the same differences in the power and develop- 3 
ment of their faculties, as we may notice be-” 
tween monkeys and the lower animals. It does | 
not occur to any one to deny the poor idiot his: 
right be considered as a man, to deny come 
science and responsibility, as an essenti@ 
element of the Gendetianeh ochans even of that 
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“THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN 
BITTERNESS.” 


Tell not thy secret grief— 
Itmay be that thy brother’s heart can feel 
Sorrow for suffering that thy words reveal, 
And give thy heart relief; 
But soon his ear will weary of a tale 
Too oft repeated ;—then of no avail 
The lengthened story of thy secret ill ; 
Bear on in silence—suffer, and be still. « 


Yes, we must bear alone: 
Hard lesson this, for the young heart to learn, 
Seeking for sympathy in every turn, 

In every friendly tone, 
But when the task is learned, although with tears, 
The heart gives up the hopes of early years, 
Though anguish may its very life-cords wring, 

till gains it strength by its own suffering. 


It is the common lot ; 
None know the hidden soul, save Him, whose eye 
Looks through each dark recess—forever nigh, 
Though we behold Him not: 
Yes, it was by His own, His holy will, 
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s the @ That wants too deep for human love to fill 
ity of Should to our thirsting spirits here be given, 
roid That we the living stream might seek in Heaven. 






——— > ~ee + 
DOEST THOU WELL TO BE ANGRY? 
JONAH Iv. 4. 













colli Doest thou well, in thy sullen wrath, 

7 " @ Tocrash the flowers that adorn thy path, 

form To cull the thorn from the trampled rose, 

typed) And spread thy couch where the whirlwind blows, 
rine @ Toturn from each social haunt aside, 

, one) And chafe thy spirit with scorn and pride? 

ye are @ [sit well when thy heart’s fine chords are torn 
ach @ the barbed point of the rankling thorn ?— 














nm the gust of passion its depths have swept, 
= Waking the foes that in ambush slept— 
W '§ And burning tears of remorse —— 
ature, ff Pall thick from the cloud whence the tempest came? 
| ONCE Say, is it well, o’er thy brother’s soul 
in 6X- “B To bid the tide of resentment roll ? 
show § Tochase the calm of his tranquil mood, 
relop- Rousing his passions to conflict rude ?— 
¢ bows To flush his cheek, and to cloud his brow— 
t dood Isit well? The error is twofold now. 
ot hig 9m Why wilt thou fan with the breath of strife, 
con-ue flame that wasteth the joys of life : 
ontid not the portion of man below 





gh already of care and woe? 
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oie who has lost all control over himself, after 
he has once been a sound man and a useful 
member of society, or to refuse the power of 
Making to that man who has gone crazy, a8 
e most prominent privileges of human 

pature. So should we acknowledge the unity 
of Nature of the corresponding faculties in 
apimals, and a them in the exercise of fune- 
ch they do many things similar to 

Upon tracing this 
@mparison further and further, we arrive at 
last at the perception of a far greater unity in 
the plan of Creation, that at first would seem to 
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Are there not tears all round thee shed ? 
Swell not the fount whence their streams are fed. 


What is it hath grieved thee? A look—a word?— 
Another’s will to thine own preferred ?— : 
Some petty hindrance—some passing slight ?— 
Perchance invasion of fancied right ? 

And is it for trifles such as these, 

Thou art making sport of thy bosom’s peace? 


As melts the dew in the morning ray, 

The clouds shall melt from thy soul away, 

And no trace remain ’neath the morrow’s sun, 
Save of the wrong in thy passion done ; 

Then pause, while its fury thou yet mayest quell— 
Oh! pause and control thee—it ts not well ! 

Hannah Bowden. 





How Dew Novrisnes PLants.—M. Du 
chartre’s experiments show that if the dew is 
allowed tosettle on the leaves of plants, and:not 
on the soil in which their roots are, they gain 
nothing in weight, whereas when the dew is al 
lowed to condense on the soil they gain consid- 
erably. A plant weighing 969.50 grammes was 
so placed that the soil in the pot had the full 
influence of the dew, and it had gained in weight 
when the dew was removed from the leaves 13 
grammes. Another weighing 1034.95 grammes 
gained 6-90 grammes. In other experiments 
where the soil in the pots was hermetically 
sealed, there was not only no gain of weight by 
dew, but a positive loss, which goes very far te 
prove that plants do not absorb much moisture 
by their leaf surfaces, and may perhaps givera 
new turn to our ideas onsyringing. But let that 
pass, we will not throw away the syringe yet 
awhile. Plants with hard waxy leaves, such as 
Veronica Lindleyana, certainly do not absorb 
much, but they need to be kept clean ; and 
plants with porous leaves, like the vine, do ab- 
sorb largely, and may he kept alive for some time 
with the root dried up, if the leaves are fre- 
quently wetted. But the hoeing is the matter 
we wish our readers to think about and set upon: 
The hoe is an irrigator of as much value to the 
English gardener as the shadoof is to the 
wretched cultivator of millet on the banks of the 
Zab or Tigris, and where ple are wasting 
their strength in conveying hogsheads of water, 
which are often more harm than good, the la- 
bor might in most cases be saved, the ground 
kept clean at the same time, and the plants en- 
couraged to push their roots about in search for 
nourishment by the use of the hoe, and the hoe 





’ of the two sides of a wooden water-shoot. 
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alone. Take notice of a rhubarb leaf; the mid- 
rib forms a depressed groove, and the leaf slopes 
up on each side of it somewhat in the oon 

he 
upper surface of the leaf-stalk is channelled, too, 
and all night long the leaf distils dew from the 
atmosphere, the water trickles to the midrib, 
and thence finds its way by the channel of the 
stalk direct to the heart of the plant, * the 
benefit of its roots and rising leaves. This is 
the way nature makes almost every plant its 
Own irrigator ; we must co-operate with nature, 
and by the use of the hoe assist the soil also to 
drink freely of the dew of heaven, that we 
may enjoy thereby the fatness of the ‘earth.— 
London Gardener's Weekly Mag. and Flori- 
cultural Cabinet. 

———— 9 
From “Home Life in Germany.” 
THE RAUHE HAUS, 
OR HOME AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


I went out this morning to visit one of the 
Hamburg Institutions, which has interested me 
more than any thing else in the city. And I 
know of no similar institution in any land, com- 
menced on this plan, or carried on with such 

wonderful practical skill, and such wide-reach- 
ing benevolence. I see, however, that the 
French government have imitated it, in a grand 
school of the kind, established in Mettrai; I 
k of the Hamburg Rauhe Haus, (Rough 
ouse,) a large vagrant school, established by 
Wichern, by 1833. 

An omnibus ride of three miles carried me to 
its neighborhood, and after a walk through a 
pleasant wooded lane, I reached the place. The 
whole looked as little like the usual home for 
ate asis possible. I sawno squads of boys 

alking demurely about; there were no heavy- 
looking overseers, discoursing piously of the 
number whom Providence had committed to 
their charge, and thinking of their pockets; and 
there was not even the invariable home for for- 
saken children—the huge stone building, with 
one bare sunny courtyard. The idea seems to 
have been here, that to those who have no home 
of their own, as much as possible should be 
given of the home which God has prepared for 
all. 

It was a large, open garden, full of trees, and 
walks, and flowers, and beds for vegetables, 
while on each side stretched away green corn- 
fields. Among the trees there were some dozen 
plain, comfortable little wood houses, like old- 
fashioned farm-houses, scattered about, and one 
quiet, shaded chapel. The boys visible outside, 
were busy cleaning the flower-beds, or working 
in the harvest field; some also repairing fences 

-and buildings. 

I walked up to the largest of the houses, and 

was directed pleasantly by a lad to Wichern’s 
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rooms. * * * The name “Rough House,” 
this place, originated, he informs me, seventeg; 
years ago, when he took a little broken-do 
farm-house here, to try if he could start, on 
new plan, a school for vagrant children. 
were better called now “The Home among 
Flowers.” The great peculiarity of the place 
is the dividing the children into families. Jy 
each of the little houses I visited, is a 
group of some twelve children, managed by 
young man, (an “overseer,”) with two assistants 
The overseers are theological students, who hay 
some way imbibed the idea that two or thr 
years practical labor among the helpless am 
forsaken, is quite as good a preparation for ther 
duties, as preaching to admiring audi 
or laying up a complete system of antiqulll 
dogmas. The “assistants” are young mep— 
farmers or mechanics of a religious turn, 
intend to spend their lives in this kind of work 
They are employed at first on the most comme) 
out-door labor; then are placed in the differgit) 
work-shops to learn and afterwards to dire: 
next are admitted to a care of the boys withi 
the houses, and are taught by the overseersith 
various needed branches of education, a 
finally take a share with the principal; in th 
general supervision of the institution. 7 
After a four years’ course here, they até il 
abroad to preside or assist in similar instita 
through Germany. They are mostly suppom 
by voluntary contributions, or by their @ 
labor; there are twenty-three here now. 


| ern says there is a great demand for them, al 


that they have even been sent for from Rusti 
for orphan asylums, houses of correction, 
schools, and the like; and that some are ® 
preaching among the emigrants in America. ~ 
The matter of principal interest, of coum, 
was the situation of the children. The i 
house we entered was a little wooden buildig 
among the flowers and the apple-trees ; it 
of only one story, with the exception of anal 
chamber for the assistants. The first room 
a long, clean one, where ten or twelve 
were sitting round a table, working at 
slates, under the inspection of the — 
Their time is divided off into so man 
for out-door work, so many for play oak os 
This was the school-time. The lads were # 
clean, comfortable and cheerfully busy. Whe 
a wretched little vagrant from the gutter is seat 
in here, he is not at once thrown into a m 
boys, to work himself out to ruin or good 
as he best can; to be kicked and cuffed; 
grab what he can get, and to teach others or 
from others all the vile things which 1 
sometimes know. The little stranger is p@ 
with a few other new-comers, into a sepa 
house, (“the novitiate house,”) where 
three young men have constant charge of 
He eats at their own table with his few 
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rades,and has enough. The overseers study his 
disposition, and set him either at a trade or 
at garden and farm-work, as he seems best fitted. 
He has his play and playmates, and free fresh 
air, and friends to care for him, who hold it a 
labor of love to do for the fatherless one, in a 
feeble manner, as Christ did for them. 

He must work hard, but there is variety, and 
itis healthy work. After a time, he is intro- 
duced into one of the regular families, and 
there, in simple quarters under kind care, he 
gpends the five or six years. No wonder it 
comes to be such a home to them all, and that 
the apprentices, whom the Rauhe Haus has 
sent out es through Germany, are so 
glad to come back, and work in the shops on the 


esides the roonf'l have mentioned, there were 
in this house a sleeping-room, a room for the 
sick, a little kitchen, and two bed-rooms for the 
stadents, all plain, but very neat. After this 
we went around to the various work-shops, for 
shoemaking, tailoring, joinery, pattern-making, 
ginning, baking, etc.,; in all these the boys 
Were working very handily. In addition there 
were other buildings, where the boys, in com- 
pity with workmen, were busy at book-binding, 
printing, stereotyping, and wood and stone en- 

ing. A few were employed out of doors at 

regular farm-work. There was one good- 


tied building, where washing, ironing, and 
washing of dishes, and sewing work are done 
by the girls, for there must be some — or 


forty girls here. There is the same general ar- 
rangement for them, as for the boys. They are 
wually taught all branches of house-keeping, 
and are expected to enter service. The boys 
are generally apprenticed to masters. And it is 
said from the number of affiliated schools, 
started by the students of this through Ger- 
many, and from its many friends, that no ap- 
prentices on their journeys find a better recep- 
tion than those from the Rauhe Haus. We 
found the chapel a quiet, tasteful building, just 
decorated by the boys for some festival, which 
they wished to celebrate. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature about 
the whole institution, was the practical power 
displayed in it. It is so rare fora man, with 

moral enthusiasm, which would raise up the 
helpless and outcast from their degradation, to 
have at the same time the business talent for 
such a scheme as this. Herr Wichern has 
thown that he unites both. His first step, 
ter establishing a few of the “family groups” 
and common work-shops, was to set up print- 
ig presses, where the boys could strike off, 


‘under the direction of a master workman, the 


tracts and little books needed in the school, and 


reports of the Rauhe Haus. They suc-|A 


ded so well at this, that the works were en- 
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ness, and go far towards supporting the other 
parts of the establishment. Many of the boys 
are apprenticed here, instead of being” plated 
with masters. a 

In addition, a commercial agency (agentur 
has been formed, to sell the various articles 
made by the boys. This is separate from the 
school, upon which its losses will not fall. The 
profits are to be devoted to meeting the general 
expenses for the children. Connected with it, 
are the lithograph and stereotype shops, the 
wood-engraving and the book-binding. All 
these last have proved very successful, and the 
business done by the agency is quite extensive. 
It is expected that with the printing and the 
agency, the institution, expensive as it is, will 
in a few years support itself. Of course, all 
this complicated mass of detail needs a clear 
head to manage it, and for this management 
Herr Wichern appears to be the man. This, 
however, is only a-small part of hislabors. He 
is a powerful speaker, and has a great faculty of 
influencing any man with whom he is thrown in 
contact. He has pleaded the cause of his 
Vagrant Home well through Germany, and has 
gained liberal aid even from the princes. Of 
his labors for a wider object, I have already 
previously spoken. That I did not exaggerate, 
when I said the institution has not its.counter- 
part in other countries, must be apparent. 

A “Home among the Flowers,” where the 
vagrant—the child nourished amid filth and 
squalor, in the dark cellars of a great city, 
should at length see something of God’s beau- 
tiful world; where among friends, in the midst 
of orchards and cornfields, he could grow wu 
invigorated by healthful labor, to manhood; all 
this would seem, alone, more like the dream of 
a philanthropic French novelist, than the realy 
But still farther, that this institution shor 
have a system, almost Fourier-like, of “ q 
and families, and yet be imbued with the simplest, 
truest spirit of the Christian religion; that it 
should send out not only skilled apprentices, 
saved from the prison and the almshouse, but 
educated young men to teach others, and to 

read abroad the self-denying, Christian princi- 
cw of the place, and most of all that it should 

ve waa seventeen years, and by its well- 
conducted industry, have almost supported itself, 
may fairly constitute it one of the wonders in 
benevolent effort. The friend of man, search- 
ing anxiously for what man has done for his 
ws fellows, may look far in both continents 
before he finds an institution so benevolent, so 

ractical, and so truly Christian, as the Ham- 
Soe Rough House. 


A SuBreRRANEAN Ratiway tn Lonpon.— 
subterranean railway is now in an advanced 
state of construction, running about four and a 
half miles under the city of London. It com- 
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mences a§ Victoria stregt, inthe Imidst! of what 
wasformétly a disreputable thorougbfaire, but is 
now a common center for-the great Northern; 
* ie London, oe and Dover, and the Met- 
itan lines, . Ftom that point at’ passes east- 
iy, having a*large number of intermddiatd 
stations. On the opcasion’ of a.recent trip niade 
through a portion of its length, the-air was found 
to be perfectly sweet, and freesfrom all 
antness or dampness. The. logemotives ‘used 
condense their steam, and consume. theif: own 





now presents a fine healthy color, and a continuation — 
of, warm. weather for a,week or two will bring, it up | 
to the mark. sae 9 te 
“The berry crop has been very large, and ‘theré‘ig 
every-prospect of a large yield of fruit.—Newark Ad. 
wertiset, 15th inst. a 













oor FOREIGN. 


Th frcedom of the city of London was pers F: 
tendered to George Peabody on the 10th inst. a 

The recognition of Italy: by Russia and Prussia hag 
been announced by the Itahian Parliament. “? 




























smoke, so that-neither gas nor vapor isperdepti-| * The’ceremony of awarding the prizes at the Great yor 

ble. The.surface-of-the ‘rails-is made of steel. | Exhibition, took:place on the 11th instant, the Duke 

The linesis made for two ginges, and it-has: a of Cambridge officiating as the Representative of the wy 
+, double track throughout.” “The carriag rill be Bo ee stan bs thounad E 

roomy, well ventilated, and lig weo: ar Shanes of small type. = be : 


ble gas. It is expected that the road will be 
open about the middle of June. 
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Among the awards in gengral, for machinery, N 
America gets twenty medals agricultural gad fg 2 
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mnt - MLiws-boats For.“ The Emperor of the 
‘. ITEMS. . |] Beeach. has nominated. commission, consisting 

aitcn A Boareaet ian the Minister of Marine and Finance, and the Enge 

OMBSTIO. . |. meer-in-Chief, to organize a complete system of lif. %  @P" 

boats on the Fremth, coapty-siuiilar to that in opera. » Th 

tion on the English cdpsty under the control is rec 









* Niw Comer.—A comet was discovered by Profes- 
sor Bond, Diréctor,of theObservatory, Cambridge, 
















on the night of the 3d instant, in the constellation | 9f the National Life-bottIngtitdWon. France haga ‘State 
“Ursa Minor.” This ‘new visitor, though extremely | Se@board of nényly nine=hpndred miles. Hi AGE 
faint and barely visible. to, the naked eye, is ap-| the means o ek hi m shipwreck om it Bag : 

“3 tly moving with almost unexampled velocity, been lamentably a cient us Sao. : 

a epasbed over 24 degrees.ofan arcofagreatcir-| AwnriquaRian Diacod Sit: H. Rawlinson Aa + 

" , BOutherly Wirection, and five hours in right sae $e igs © ae 


nounces to those who at in 1 
tive chronology of the Jewish: and Assyrian kings) 
doms, the discovery of a cyneiform. document wi 
promises to be of the greatést possible value in 
termining the dates ofall peeat événts which oce: 
red in Western Asia.‘b the beginning of the 
ninth and the latter halfof_the.seventh century be 







ensidn toward the sun in twenty-fourhours. We 
med that Professor Bond, immediately upon 
, discovering;the comet, commenced a close series of 
i. observations upon it, as the rapidity of its movements 


ves. promise of very valuable and exact results.— 
joston Traveller. 







































Péstage Stamps have been declared by the govern- | fore Christ. weidinef Bim 4 ry 
ment of the United States a legal tender, for the pay- Hotnow Mera Caxss. file wi oo r 
ment-of ali dues less than five dollars, to takevwtpet are now neon is Canes, ie Sareea am ter 
the 1st of 8th month. ae 7 ae bearer has only ty hiss som, ‘nipple, and ap qu 

Cuxsrer Couxry.—The farmers of our county 2 at ; match, when he will instantly. find bimet i 
now busily engaged in securing their wheat and hay’ ae te — ® torch wiich will ‘light him for sais th 

. crops, both of which are unprecedentedly heavy. One} *%; . a yi pre 
.» ef our ind f ent frugal agrical jats\informed | - ma “us re : ih th 
~” "ap recently,’ “hig wheat-was ‘y Seen: tye? cure ; 1 pe ag 
ing serene that it was too heavy td gather without ie PHILADELPHTA MARKETS. ; Th 
an extra amount of labor.— West Chester Republi- Frovr axyp Mea.t.—Prices of Flour are firm, bat an 
can. ws ~ ee oon for shipment and home cons on 
“*Ghors In New. Junsey.tAc — ats* from Ras on ig t. The sales reach 3000 barrels in whi tor 
parts, of the State eniteeak the arope as 1 sued $O0ibeerde _ roo family at $5 75 per bar by 
very encouraging condition. Wheat promises’ an $3 15 a $5 eos oe ave Tr sense oat at from £0 
unusually large crop. The open fall and early win-| Oi)’ and 96 eae St for i, 25a $6 00for a 
ter gave the young wheat a strong, firmly rooted quality Th at se ti net lots—aceol # Re 
wth, and there was @ little or no winter killed.| ¥0) here. We 7 ae th we ye Flour or 
he cool, cloudy weather of the spring and the first bbl Saget > le a © former ‘at $3 26 pe Pp 
of the summer has.been well adapted to the growth i. . tter at $2 75. us 
of ‘stiall grain, and the heads of the wheat are un- Grain.—There is more demand for Wheat. Sale m: 
usually well filled and heavy. © "| of common ag@ good Red at $1 26 a $1 30 per bush; pe 
- A large portion of the hay crop has been secured, | 44: foeM $1 35 a 1 40. Small lots of new Delaware fh 
generally in. good order, The crop is large and} *9!¢i $1 30. Rye is in demand, and Peons 
good; and as prospects aré at present, this is one | Soldat 70 c. Corn steady—sales of yellow afloat, ” 
of the best crops farmers can raise. Rye promises 60°c.; and’ in store, at ‘68c. Oats.” Penna. sold at gt 
well. ——+--- . 39 a 40c., per bush., and Delaware at 41 a 42c. pet lin 
Oats, so far; look-fine. The season; though well| bushel. No sales of Barley or Malt. e 
adapted to favor the growth of oats, wheat, 4c., has age eect ere is Very little seed of any kind bi 
. ‘been rather. unfavorable to corn, and the rep! fe quote Cloverseed at $5 25 per 64:lbs. Time 
Backward. The warm days of the last and pr +] is worth $2, Flaxseed is wanted by the crashers es 
week, goworer, have brought it slong rapidly, and it} $2'29 a'$2 26‘pet-bushel. hi 


